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THIS IS THE STORY OF DR JONES 

LJe lived foi* other people. For nearly fifty years he 
* * drove.in his little buggy to lonely villages in Ohio, 
and tramped to isolated farms. His surgery was up a 
flight of stairs, for Dr Jones was poor. He often i^wrote 
Paid. against . an account which never would be ; paid. 

One day they found him sitting at; his desk, dead. 
Hundreds subscribed to pay for coffin, but they/coiild 
nbt afford - a'vheadstone. '' After all the rest had left;the 
grave, ,one •■fertibined; behind; the new' doctor stood 
thinking.;and •theiyjie, too left, soon to return* with 'the 
board which Had hung at the, doctor’s door. He set it on 
. the grave, a rough monument to the man who had loved 
so much and.’worked so hard. It said : Dr Jones, Upstairs 



It was a/' noble', lovely, iittlo Peggy” that came 
f up to an editor's desk and proudly said that it 
was onions for dinner that ’ night. Even' those 
who are growing old will finddt hard to remember 
’ when ladies talked of onions and delighted in them. 

The poor despised little bulb has become the 
jewel of the larder, the glory of the kitchen, the 
talk of the drawing-room. Like his first cousin 
the potato, the onion has leapt from obscurity 
and become the darling of the gods. 

And so, while elsewhere* Cabinets may' sit upon , 
the ground and tcll sad stories of the fate qf kings, 
we in this brave little island may sit and talk of 
. onions, for thereby hangs a talc we too often forget 
in oiir proud world. The onion is old enough for' 
Cleopatra not to have disdained it. It has found 
its’ way/ to cottages, and palaces wherever they 
exist.' - It has become so vital a thing in our lives 
that the moment we run short of onions the very 
sight of one is like an inspiration. 

The Qi^iet Night 

It is so also with our quiet'nights. Thousands 
of therm we had Had. We had gone to bed 
weaiy* and exhausted, perhaps . full of trouble 
from the! day, and the night was filled with peace, • 
, and wc woke in the morning with the sun pouring 
in at our Window and our hearts leaping-at the 
sight of it. How many; among, us all thanked 
God for the quiet jiight that had driven our cares 
away.? It was too common, too simple a thing to 
think about, and yet the loss of it lias- been the 
bitterest thing that wc have known. . / 

Qne of the richest men of our generation used to 

. 'say that the best thing riioney had given him 
was the chance of being quiet. He had the most - 
powerful newspapers in the land, he travelled 
everywhere, knew everybody, and could command 
what ’ he ! would; . but' down in the great park 
where; he lived in an Elizabethan house lie would 
say, as lie walked about undisturbed with a friend, * 
that life had given him nothing better than this. 

It was another rich and famous man who wrote-, 
from" f a lovely home on the Riviera begging a 
'.scribbling friend in Fleet Street to go to him, for a 
few days.. He had more money than any man 
1 need want, and a profitable business in every 
town,, but he wrote from the gay Riviera that there 
was nothing in the world that would give him so 
much pleasure as a day. or two with his friend. 
So it is that a little friendship, like the onion and 
the quiet night, .is oi\c of. our precious possessions. 

/ •. Life at Its Best 

In these tumultuous days it is,good to think 
that at its best life is Very simple, Wc can fly 
from our troubles to a source of comfort and 
strength whenever we will. 

In this world so marvellous and stupendous, 
more wonderfuL than ever Shakespeare or ’Sir 
Isaac Newton thqugtit.it could be, life has become 
a perpetual astonishment. We can hardly believe 
. our eyes, for the things we see. arc beymnd all 
understanding, Man can go up in the sky or clown 
iri the sea. He can sec through a wall.. Jle can 
send his. voice • any where, from the heart - of a 
city to the heart of a desert, or can pack it in a 
box for future ages to hear.' He can bring'the 
sound # of the roar of Niagara to Charing Cross. 

/ Arid yet there is nothing on the surface of this 
astounding globe that gives so much, delight to 
most of'us as simple things—an onion, a .potato, 
or a quiet night now, but always the/sight of 
green fields, the blackbird’s song, the bluebells 


in the wood, the stream meandering by, the 
birches with their silver.trunks, the cherry blossom 
and the apple trees,, tlic lilacs arid laburnums, the 
herbaceous borders * and the stately .avenues, a 
bunch of lavender scented by the centuries, a rose 
with all its rich red glory, the wave of wind passing 
over the wheat, a book in a nook, or the sight of 
a friend. Blessed are the Simple, says Thomas ri 
Kempis, for they shall have peace. /Alas, the}' 
have inherited the earth with .all its fierce alarms, 
but theirs is the peace Matthew Arnold foundin' 



' ) — --- 

Kensington Gardens, the sight of which .can take 

the war t out of the world for us for half an hour: / 


Calm soul of all things, make it .mine 
To fed amid the city 1 s jar 
That there abides a peace of thine 
. : Man did not make and cannot mar . ' 

Jf we seek our solace in books, it is the simplest 
things wc find immortal there—Blake piping 
down the valleys, wild, Burns talking to a daisy or 
a mouse or a red, red rose, Keats listening to the 
nightingale and Shelley to the lark, Wordsworth 
with his daffodils, or drawing for us that imperish¬ 
able picture of a lady Nature made for her own : 
The stars of midnight shall be dear. 

To her -; and she shall hear, "f 
' In many a secret place > • 

Where rivulets dance their ivayward round 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
, . Shall pass into her face. $ 

Richard Jefferies has the idea too, and there is 
no lovelier, passage in his writings than’that which., 
>describes for us. how a country girl of seventeen 


is really centuries .old. A hundred years have 
passed : away while from all-enchanted things of 
earth this beauty has been drawn—a hundred 
years of cowslips, bluebells, violets ; purple spring 
arid golden autumn ; sunshine, shower, and dewy 
mornings; the night immortal; all the rhythm 
of Time unrolling. Thence she sprang, and the 
world yearns towards .her beauty as to flowers 
that are past. 

The Still Small Voice 

And is it not an impressiye tribute to simplicity 
that Wordsworth, when he woukbset the stately 
Milton in the midst of his immortal poetry, set 
him there as a simple traveller through the world: - 

Thy soitltvaslike a star, and dwelt apart ; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea ; 

Pure as ihe naked heavens , majestic, free; ' 

, So didst thou travel on life's common way, 

In cheerful Godliness ... A . ' 

It is those who tread Life’s common .Way with 
Milton’s faith in God and Wordsworth’s, Jove of 
Natufe to whom Life gives its best, Wc are not 
disappointed if we seek the silence that is in the 
starry sky, the sleep that is among the lonely hills. 
It is the St ill Small Voice that is our"best coun¬ 
sellor, ‘the bills and fills, the wqods and* vales, the 
..flowers and trees, the. majestic changihg'of the 
seasons, that, are oiir noblest teachers.',. J These 
arc ; master’^ books,”.. said Wordsworth’s maid, 

“ but he Studies in the fields.” , 

W E • dp not need tp live in a tub like Diogenes to 

. be simple, for his artificial life was not so simple, 
aftet all, and he confessed that lie had been beaten 
in .simplicity when he dashed his cup to pieces on 
seeing a child drink cold water from its . hands. 
We may seek fine possessions and good comfort 
and yet pay homage on our altar, for it is the simple 
way of life that counts—not whether wc have 
great possessions but whether they possess us. 
We. know that there is nothing better than a loyal 
friend, a beautiful thing, a' quiet hour, an un-* 
failing trust in God. \Vc know that it is not what 
wc have;but how we live that matters. 

The Simple Elements of Greatness 

In this great testing-time of our face the divisions 
of rank and wealth and fame and learning have 
disappeared and we arc welded into one heroic 
mould. The coster boy wears his. medal as proudly 
as the earl, and as nobly has he-won it. t The- 
mighty multitude of unmedalled heroes go on 
their way, suffering but not flinching, fearing but 
not quailing, .believing and not doubting. In 
them are the simple elernents of greatness made 
up of all the attributes of whatever things are true 
and lovely and of good report. \ 

We have come from the kitchen garden with its 
onions and its potato'patch, through the gate into 
the stately border and the pergola, to look out on - 
sublimer scenes; but nowhere in her moods is 
Nature anything but simple, and we shall find it 
strengthening now to be intimate friends'with her 
and to seek the tranquil life of Sir Henry Wotton’s 
Happy Man: . * > . . . . 

J^/uo hath his life from rumours freed ; 

■ Whtse conscience, is his sure retreat; 
Whose state can. neither flatterers feed 
Nor ruin make accusers great. 

This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise Jo fear'to fall; 

; / ' Lord of hiniself, though'not of lands, 

.; ’ And, having nothing# yet hath all . 1 ' Arthur Mee 
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The Path of the 


Jn o ue'fechsc tile•war isV race ■ 
for oil. If Hitler could pre¬ 
vent our getting oil he would 
win the war ; if we can stop his 
supplies and exhaust Iris reserves 
lie' lias lost the war. . Wlnit are 
the’ possibilities ? 

Let us look at the .world map 
and note the chief centres of oil 
pr b(l uction. They ’ are in' two 
groups,'those Hitler may possibly, 
reach, and those he can never 
hope to reach. The wells from 
which "Germany may derive oil- 
are those 'in K u ro pe ‘and Asia, 
for almost all other sources /of 
supply, require command-of Hhe 
sea. . It is* true that petrol from 
the , Dutch,-East Indies might 
reach, Get*ipany througli Russi a, 
and we can .imagine. that Ger-* 
'many has been importing , oil 
even; from South America, and 
may continue to do so.. But * 
while i safe- deliveries of petrol 
from these sources would be. 
useful they ^coukl never satisfy- 
a hundredth part of her needs. 1 


To sweep Tlie - seas Lincl ■: convoy 
ctidlcss streams of oil-tankers 
Hitler •cannot hope to’ receive 
mucli oil from overseas; but his 
idea is to secure the oil-wells in 
Iran;, for if he' could lay hands 
on the pipelines in Tran and' 
Iraq/ he ' woqld / add about 
14,000)000 tons* a year to his 
supplies, arid at the same time 
deprive us of those prccidus 
streams of motor spirit which 
are all-in-all to our forces in the 
Middle East. * 'Blit Hitler has 
many 1 mountains in his path 
before he reaches *1 rah and Iraq. 


fireless Wave 


America’s Production 


The Pipelines 


Where, then, is Germany find¬ 
ing .ofl ? She produces a little 
of, her,own, particularly from the 
neighbourhood of Hanover ; and 
has wonderful factories for mak¬ 
ing synthetic oils, though, these 
arc continually attacked by our 
bombers. Her othpr sources 
of supply are * Russia, which 
now produces- 30,000,000 tons 
a ycari . How much "of this is 
’coming to Germany now we do* 
not know. No doubt Hitler hopes 
to gain from the Rumanian 
oilfields 1 the 'greater part ; of 
all tlic oil produced there; but 
this‘.'(barely'! 7,060/000 ..toils’ a 
year ; before the. war) \ is/ not 
likely to help , him greatly, 
cspecially if, we bomfr this oik 
Without a, powerful mavyc free 


While planning to secure niorc 
oil by marching cast. Hitler is 
planning to diminish our supply 
by sending his U-boats west, 
j. Of* all countries . supplying- 
us With' oil, the United States 
has the greatest .-capacity Tor 
production. Before thq war only 
two.other - countrics produccd 
more-; than jo,000,000, tons": 
Russia and Venezuela, both with. 

capacity, of about 27,000,000 
tons. Even this seems trifling 
compared with the United States, 

• which' yields • about 170,000,000 
tons. Of this gigantic supply 
none s is available for Germany, 
while every gallon Amdrica.can 
spare is available for us. 

It is here that Hitler has a 
chance to strike powerful blows. 
American oil has to be brought 
3000 miles across the Atlantic, 
and every time the Germans 
,siuk:an oil-tanker we lose thou¬ 
sands; of... tons. Wc shall still, 
however, be able to keep a river 
of oil flowing - through this great 
ocean, and it, seems that our 
chances* of success in the petrol 
war are good enough to bring. 
us. to victory. Hitler's oil wMl 
run out long before ours; 


, Wireless Transmission- from 
North Ainerica: to Europe • js 
poorer .thanpn other-paths.- It- is? 
better v between.North - America - 
and South; America and between 
South' America.,. ancl .,Europe, 
especially., in the winter. • The 
broadcasts, began . to be affected 
six years ago, and. the disturb¬ 
ance, 'according to Dr J. H. 
Dellinger, Chief of the Radio 
( Section of the U S_ Bureau of 
Standards,, arises front magnetic- 
storms coming front the Sun., 
These affect the electrified layers, 
high .up in the atmosphere, which 
reflect the 'wireless waves and 
continually turn them back into 
paths following-'the Earth’s curve. 
-These layers come down lower 
when the sunlight is less powerful 
in /winter”;-':-arid, transmission’ is 
more affected in the more 
northerly regions than in those 
remote from the Pole. TJiere is 
also somctiriies a very! sudden 
magnetic, storm which affects all 
broadcasts in ' the Northern 
'hemisphere throughout the day, 
and this, occurs when there is a 
violent eruption (not a sunspot) 
on the Sun, Tts effects are greatest 
in the lower Arctic regions, such as. 
Iceland or South Greenland, but 
least at the Pole itself. v , 


For Those Who Will 
See No More 


Paying For Wars Nature Restores 


■ Half our income is to go for 
the war, How did other genera¬ 
tions manage ? 

In Cromwell’s time incomes 
were taxed for the Civil War, but 
during the first rive years of our 
wars with' Napoleon , incomes 
were riot taxed. Loans were 
raised at increasing cost. with” 
decreasing results, and then Pitt 
boldly took a tenth of the entire 
national income. Even a mail 
earning as little as J£6o a yeat 
paid his tax of 2d in the pound, 
and each additional £5 was taxed 
at an increased rate until 
^200 and over a full tenth was 
claimed. . . * 

People thought this the end of 
all things,- but they paid, as we 
"are paying, and they won, as wc 
shall win. - 


a Ruin 


Some months ago a ground 
that has been dear to tlic hearts 


of generations of cricketers 


received a high-explosive bomb 
causing an immense crater, the 
soil from which was scattered 
far and wide” over the turf, 
making it like a ploughed field. 

Well, said people, that is the 
end of the ground for the 
duration, but Nature is a won¬ 
derful healer. True, the gradual 
rilling of the crater was the work 
of riicn with dozens of loads of 
material, but theirs is not the 
credit for the restoration of.the 
turf. . .< 


A liome in peaceful surround¬ 
ings where the unhappy people 
who have lost their sight in 
the Blitz can regain health and 
confidence is one of the recent 
gifts by generous Americans to 
this country. 

The British War Relief Society 
of America has agreed not only 
to buy this house but; to main¬ 
tain it for the National Institute 
for the Blind. One home of the 
kind is already carrying on its 
good work. It 'is the* riverside 
home at Goring bf the chairman 
of the Institute, Sir Beachcroft 
Towse, the blind V C, 

: Unhappily, many homes of 
this kind will be required, and 
the scheme provides for settling 
about forty cases iri each house. 
It will never be forgotten that 
the second home to be opened 
is a token, of the friendship of the 
American people to those who are 
facing the enemies of the world 
• with such undaunted courage. 


The Immortal 150 


OI all the immortal stories of 
Greece, righting. Thermopylae 
after Thermopylae in these days, 
none will shine in history with 
greater, splendour than, that of - 
the 150 soldiers who' gave their 
livc§ to hold back, the German 
hordes. ■ , . <• ••• 


The chunks of soil and clay 
everywhere scattered were acted 
on by winter’s frosts, which split 
and crumbled and powdered 
them. Rains washed this deposit 
down through the grass so that, 
instead : of ruining the sward, 
the scattered unsightliness has. 
acted as a fertilising top dressing 
and today the turf is / greener 
than ever.* 


THINGS SEEN 


The men were called for in a 
grave' hour," ‘and e\*ery man 
responded; A corporal was told 
to choose 150 from ahiong these 
stalwart volunteers, and they 
took up their positions at vital 
posts, to delay the powerful army 


/ Sixty . fishermen dragging in 
their nets with 50,000 mullet at 
Vernon Cove, Cornwall, ; 


r JTiK iron railings round gardens - 
■ on the.Thame?.l/mbankmcnt 
are being pcipqyecl,.. and 50 tons 
of .meta| : wili ba;m,^de; available., 
Schoolchildren! in The ■: Blytli dis¬ 
trict of..S;uff oik have helped to kill 
12,000 rats, , • ,. , , 

A bo ut $oo Jons of orange and gra pe- 
fruit pulp have reached this country 
from the West Indies for making into 
marmalade. 

The Southern Railway has 
placed I3,oooplotsof land (nearly 
600 acres) under tillage for food 
for tlicir sfafl.J 

Since the beginning of the year 
lifeboats have Rescued an average' 
of six lives every day. 

Southport people have started a 
scheme for providing hospitals with 
all'vegctables ; Liverpool is supplying 
hospitals with potatoes. 

-• Sheffield has now about 506 
acres being Cultivated by volun¬ 
tary workers. ; ‘ / - 

.After being buried 17 days in 
raid wreckage thousands Of pounds 
worth of;pearls, rubies, diamonds,, 
and other . precious- stones were 
found undamaged in the strong 
room below a shop in Plymouth. 

Jn an air-liner at a height of 
28,0001 feet . a Spanish pianist has 
lately given a piano recital to a group 
of friends, Kreisler among them. 

A British sailor, Sidney Hales 
of Doncaster, serving in the 
Mediterranean,,stepped ashore at 
Haifa riot long ago and walked 
into a caf6, where he met his 
soldier brother whom he had not 
seen for years. . 

The Ark Royal (so often sunk by 
the Dictators) has just sent /259 
to' the Lord Mayor’s- Air Raid 
Distress Fund. , 


A class of 36 boys at Wiring 
Road School, .Leeds,, has ( 
lected over ; 2000Jam jars, wli 
have been sold ,for £f. 

The Soviet. Government is cl< 
ing and planting 10,000,900 acre: 
swamp, a . task expected to t 
15 years. 

! After ilie American -.destroy 
come the yacht Cl nine small \ 
yachts have arrived .from Ama 
for work in 0ur harbours. 


(Children of-Banks Lane Jur 
School, Stockport,. are ( 
Jeering 1600 pieced of cutlery 
use in emergency food centres 

In Teturn .for oris ’onion "a y 
Mrs N. L. Lawrence, of .Rhyl, 
granted the use of a field to the R 
Allotments Association ‘for 
d ft rat ion of the war. 


Manchester is the latest city 
equip its fire brigade-with shbvt-vi 
wireless sits. ' 


Before the war the making 
billiard-cue tips was a Frei 
monopolynow a.crippled, sole 
of the Great War Jias .captu 
the world trade and runs it 
his backyard. 

At a dance at the Commiu 
Centre in Whitley, t Berkshire, pa 
was saved by not issuing, tickc 
dancers had their wrists stampcc 
.the door on receipt of payment ! 


Street beggars 'are. to disapf 
from Madrid ; any found there , 
be. arrested, and those who give t) 
alms will be liable to ci fine of £12, 



On his way:to work not lc 
ago Jack Ellis of ,Grimsby helj 
to save a family*, trapped ir 
bombed house, and going ho 
that, night he dived in the d( 
and saved a inan; 


The' bu^cs lejit. to London 
rush-hour relief in tlic early, day; 
the Blitz are • being gradu; 
returned, some, to Devon, sonic 
Inverness, and to .fifty pla 
between ; each bus has . a li 
plaque of honour fi^ed to' it. 


10,000 pairs of asbestos gh 
and .5 00 suits of asbestos- clothing 
fire-fighting arc to be ' sent to us 
America. 


A N ‘African • timber lrierch; 

of Sepele, Nigeria, has s< 
a mahogany log to be used 
furnishing any public build 
damaged in air-raids. 


- Over 140 War Weapons We 
are being held in April. 


coming along. ’ 

They did delay them, and 
not tmtil every man had fallen 
did the barbarians pass. , 


■ Police regulating a queue of 
people who had seen a few 
bottles of sweets, and boxes of 
chocolates for sale on Ludgatc 
Hill. 


A girl conductor on the Green 
Line throwing tickets into the 
riar- park at Sevcnoaks. 


Ellen Hewitt 1 
of Cardiff 

Ellen May Hewitt, of Cardiff, 
was only rifteen r when her 1 father 
died, and she had To nurse ller 
invalid mother and look after 
live young brothers and sisters. 

Two years later her mother 
.died,' and ever since she has 
devoted herself to the children. 
They are all old enough to work 
now,' and Ellen could have got 
married,. - but this has had to be 
put off for lack of money. . The' 
other day the Lord Mayor of 
Cardiff told her that she had been 
chosen as /this year’s Bute 
Dowry bride) bc6ause of her 
grand work .as a mother. TJie 
iirst Marquess of llcite created the 
fund, and Ellen will-get £30, 
with gifts of furniture arid house¬ 
hold goods from Cardiff business 
men. : Now she will be able to get’ 
married, after all. 

The 'do\vry goes only to deserv¬ 
ing working gi^Js whose marriages 
liave lieen delayed by home and 
.money troubles.. 


Nursery centres for .the children of 
women doing war work are being 
organised all over the country. Here 
some of the children in a Surrey 
nursery school are being given dolls 
* sent by American families. 


Wc have been ashed to remind 
readers that Tom .Mix, the ] 
cowboy ivho was kilted not ’ long 1 
believed he had a: misSion to yoi 
and in all his- films *(350) he \ 
never seen drinking or smoking. 


Attendants at a Leeds kinema 
V The other night handed out 
free tickets for the next week to 
those who wore their gas-masks 
d 11 ri ng an o rgan in ter lu de 

The longest tunnel under .the 
sea ‘has just been completed in 
Japan ; it runs four miles,under 
water and is for a railway. 


A basket-making firm 
Leighton Buzzard which i 
merly suffered from Dutch z 
Belgian competition is now 
; flourishing concern. 


Haile Selassie has .received 
formal homage of the chieftains 
Abyssinia.' V ' 


Wc hear that camouflage 
now so effective that soldiers ( 
be made invisible 50 yards aw 


Scout and Guide News Reel 


A hospital for the blind having 
been’ evacuated to their 


district. Scouts of the. 1st Long- 
mynd Troop have volunteered 
to take the patients for walks. 


Seeing rain water» cascading 
through a*holp in a roof above a 
£5000 organ, Ifo!born Scouts covered 
the instrument with a tarpaulin 
and then climbed the roof to deal 
with the faulty gutter which had 
caused the'trouble.*. 


Dart ford Scouts ’are fire-wdtehing 
at the Parish Church: 


Hull Guides have contribu¬ 
te the Mother Humber Air R 
Distress Fund* *sixtv outfits 
x children’s clothing, 1200 arp'c 
in _ all, most -of ■ them made 
the girls. 

Anglesey: Glides help old pet 
and invalids by doing their shoppii 
the girls have aho adopted a .prise 
. of war to whom they, send parcels . 

Derby Guides -have been gr 
charge of a mobile canteen j 
sented to the town for use after 
• raids. .. - . • 
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The Work Goes On 


A Little Speech v Madonna of Coventry 


Crom^ beleaguered Holland 
/ flashes a sign that the Nazis 
cannot suppress thought: 

Professor Minnaert of Utrecht 
University has completed his 
new atlas of the sun and has 
succeeded in getting out copies of 
it across the Atlantic. The atlas 
consists of strips of the photo¬ 
graphed light of the sun,; and 
is in . several volumes. When 
the 'sun’s light is photographed 
through a spectroscope, which 
splits the light up into; its 

THE BOMB BORE 

. So • many people are telling 
stories of escapes from bombs 
that the Bomb Bore has become 
a familiar character. 

One, officers’ mess has a box 
into which anyone who uses' the 
word bomb is to drop sixpence. 

When the box first, appeared - 
a colonel remarked: • ‘ I will have 
..two shillings’ worth to start with. 
Bomb, bomb, bomb, bomb.’! ’ 

'* Why are you putting' two 
shillings in the box ? ” a lieuten¬ 
ant asked. : i • 

- * saying bomb, bomb; 

bomb, bomb/' replied the .colonel. 

“ That’s interesting/’ the lieu¬ 
tenant replied* ‘‘.and it will cost 
you another florin l ” ' " ; 

400 CHILDREN 
OF SPAIN ; 

r During the Spanish war; 4000 
refugee children found safety in 
•this 1 country. There are still 400 
left, most of whom do' hot want 
to go back to Spain; They were 
.allowed,to come here provided the 
.Basque Refugee < Committee never:’ 
]et them become a charge on public 
funds; 'but now the money raised 
for' their, maintenance’’ is almost ‘ 
. d one, and thVwar has made matters 
.very 'diiKciilt. " •• * . «’■ 

• "Genera/, Franco would allow them 
;;tq, return to "Spain, but; most of,? 
.their parents cannot be traced, and 

- some are interned/ ; ... } • . . 1 v 

VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 

The smith , almighty man., is die, 
With large and sinewy hands ; 
And. the muscles of his. brawny 
arms 

Are Strong as h on.bands, 

: We all know he genius of the 
real blacksmith who , can turn 
his hand to so many jobs beside 
the shoeing of horses. How 
many beautiful gates, fences, 
screens, fire r dogs,, and other 
household requirements has he 
made ? All farmers , have tools 
and .implements he has made 
for special jobs. 

Yet there aije said to be 
only 131 blacksriiiths left in 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and. 
Lancashire, This must have a 
bad reaction onj agriculture, to , 
say. the least, and so the farmers 
of these three counties are sup¬ 
porting an appeal to the-Ministry' 
of Agriculture for a subsidy to 
keep the village blacksmith in his 
job, lest he disappear altogether. 

FULL STEAM AHEAD 

The staff and students of Liver- • 
pdol University are sacrificing their 
summer holidays to help the war, 
and arc keen to do it. There are 
200 medical students in the plan, 
and they will take part in a long- 
vacation term. This will enable 
50 young doctors to go to their 
hospital training months earlier, 
releasing more experienced doctors 
for war work. Also there are about 
50 engineering students studying in 
the vacation term,, and they will be 
able to go into business six months 
ahead of time. . 


parts, there appear against the 
bright background thousands of 
narrow ■ dark lines which are 
significant of the elements made 
visible on the sun's incandescent 
surface and the layer beneath it. 

On the historic 75-foot long 
photograph at Mount ’ Wilson, 
California, are 16,000 of these' 
lines. Professor Minnaert’s atlas- 
supersedes this photograph arid 
gives to astronomers a new 
implement for deciphering the 
lines. The worlCgoes on. • 


They may bomb our factories ; 
they . may \ bomb our hom'esj bat 
the shill of our hands and the 
spirit of love, duty , and kindli¬ 
ness cannot be taken from us. 

This little speech by Miss 
Helliweil, Director of a Sheffield 
tool'. factory, !. was said by 
Mr Menzies, Australia’s Prime 
Minister, to be one of the finest: 
spontaneous speeches he ever 
heard. Miss Helliweil was speak¬ 
ing in the factory where- she 
earned 12s a week as a girl. 


g omet 1 mes ,'amid the wreckage, 
treasure is revealed. During 
the Great' War a bomb from 
a Zeppelin fell on Smitbfield, 
loosened some tiles, and brought 
to light the fine timbered front 
of the -Tudor Gateway of St 
Bartholomew's. During this war 
Hitler's bombers rained destruc¬ 
tion on Coventry for : several 
hours and ruined the cathedral. ( 
Now, amid the ruiris, on a piece 
of plaster high up on a wall of 
the north aisle, some 15th-century 





The Old Brigade Go To It 

Four Chelsea Pensioners set out to Dig for Victory in the 
grounds of the Royal Hospital. Their ages total*298 years 


MORE TOMATOES 

More tomatoes and fewer.flowers 
are . to result from a Ministry of 
Pood order requiring those who 
run greenhouses #to . increase the 

tomato crop. It is expected thus 
to increase the home supplies of 
tomatoes, by at least % fifth. ': 

DESERT ADVENTURE 

Many a man has owed his 
life to a cleverly placed bandage, 
but few so strangely as a sergeant 
who has just come back from 
Africa. . / 

He and his mate were sent off 
with a lorry of medical supplies 
for an advance party a long way 
ahead of tKe main army. After 
travelling for some time without 
meeting anyone, they realised 
that they were lost in the desert. 
They waited anxiously for many 
hours,’ but nights followed, days, 
and no moving thing appeared 
except the aeroplanes which were 
flying too high to notice one 
little lorry. At last, after their 
water had given out and their 
hope very nearly so, the ser~* 
geant had a great idea. 

Weak and faint though he was, 
he unwrapped all the bandages in 
the lorry and made with them a' 
huge S O S on the ground < He 
then collapsed with exhaustion 
and sunstroke, but an aeroplane 
saw the message almost at once, 
and help came just in time. 


BLITZ BRICKS 

>One of the queer little tales 
of the war comes from Houston 
in Texas, near the shores of 
the Gulf'of Mexico. 

In that far-off city a new 
road is being built, and the 
foundation, of it was made of 
bricks fram bombed London 
buildings. Some time ago, 
when an empty cargo ship was 
leaving, London for the Gulf, 
she needed ballast, and took 
on board a load of that plenti¬ 
ful product of the Blitz—old 
bricks. When they were un¬ 
loaded 5000 miles away the 
roadmakers of Houston soon 
found a good use for them. 

If . our . friends in Texas 
like this story.as much as we 
do they will name their new 
highway London Road. In 
any case, we think the 
Americans are bficks ! 

BIG BEN _ 

We hear from places as far apart 
as Madagascar, Australia, China, and 
Canada how eagerly; Britons away 
from home listen for the chiming of ; 
Big Ben. 

They shut their eyes and picture 
themselves as on the bridge, below, 
looking up at the clock tower, and 
know that in all. we are suffering 
they are gladly one with us at home. 


THE COFFEE SWITCH 

A new plastic material ha$ been 
invented which we. may shortly 
,find in our homes in the form of 
light switches, umbrella- handles, 
thimbles, and so. on. It is made 
from coffee beans, from which the 
oil has . been extracted, ’ arid is 
called Coffelite. It adds yet another 
artificial resin to the constantly 
growing list of new plastics, which 
are largely replacing metal for 
domestic articles. - ~ 

THE BURGLAR 

A; New Zealand family in 
Taranaki rushed for the pofiefe 
when they , arrived home after 
being on holiday. They thought 
at first there had been a burilary, 
for the whole house was turned 
upside-down. The curtains were, 
hanging v in shreds, while the 
bedclothes and cushions were ■ 
torn .to pieces. As for. the 
kitchen, the burglar had feasted 
on everything he could find. ‘ 

And then the puzzled family 
realised that no doors dr windows 
were open. How had the thief 
got in ? they wondered. They 
walked over to the fireplace, and 
there, covered with soot, lay 
the culprit, dead as a doornail. 
When the police arrived they 
arrested a dead opossum, 'who 
had got into the house by the 
chimney and then, unable to 
find a way out, had tried to 
climb up it again. 


frescoes can be seen, including > a 
Madonna with tile Infant Jesus. 

The painting is in a perilous 
state, but steps are being taken 
for its preservation, and already 
it has been copied. The cathedral 
council has resolved . that " as 
soon as circumstances allow the 
cathedral shall be rebuilt.” In 
the *new\ building . tlie painting 
will doubtless be enshrined,-to¬ 
gether with a cross of charred 
and twisted . wood, symbols of 
imperishable faith, 

. THE DAWN PATROL 

Alarm clocks are valuable now, 
not . only because workers have 
to get iip so early, but because 
the stocks of clocks are running 
very short, and it is increasingly 
difficult; to get them. repaired. 
.Because of this the. old trade of 
knocking-up. has become very 
popular again among workers 
who were not used to getting up 
so early in times of peace. 

-, In the old days they were mostly 
men; now the women take round 
the long pole with the .wire top- 
One of them is- a white-haired 
grandmother, Mrs Rooney of 
Oldham; ‘ who in' spite of" her age 1 * 
is as dependable as any clock. 

A CIVIC SERVANT 

The distinguished service medal 
which the Indianapolis’ Junior 
Chamber of Commerce presents 
■ each year N has this - year been 
presented to a Negro for the first 
/time. 

. , . The medal goes to,the mail.under,: 
7 36 . who is considered to have- 
rendered the most notable . civic ; 

, service, and the • Negro who has 
just received it'is Cleo W, Black¬ 
burn,'"secretary of a Negro social 1 
• service centre. Mr. Blackburn f has 
done hiuch to help Negroes from 
southern country districts who go 
to live .; anti . worlc in northern 
, industrial cities/ .'/> / V 

ESCAPE ROUND THE 
WORLD 

Professor ■ Lancelot Hogben, 
the biologist of 'Aberdeen Uni-' 
versity, has just resumed his 
lectures there. .He was in 
Norway when the Germans in¬ 
vaded that country, and it has * 
taken him a year to complete 
his escape. He was driving to 
Oslo Airport with his daughter 
\vhcn the Nazis came, and, 
♦dodging machine-guns from 
street to street, they walked 
most of the way to the Swedish 
border. They had no visas ftut 
managed to get through. 

The journey from there was a 
problem, so the professor left his 
daughter in Sweden, crossed 
Russia to China, took a Japanese 
ship for America, and there met 
his wife. 7 He left her there, 
crossed America lecturing, and 
got back to Scotland after 
wandering 20,000 milefc. 

WONDERFUL GLASS 

.There is.no end to the making of 
new' glass. Plate glass is being 
made at Pittsburgh which is so 
much clearer than ordinary glass 
that it allows more .than 90 per cent 
“ of visible light to pass through it, 
and to a spectator outside the shop 
window seems not to exist.at all. 

A two-foot plate of it can be 
looked through edgewise and objects 
seen as clearly as through a thin 
window-pane. This " water white ” 
glass, as it : is called, transmits 
equally well all light rays, even the , 
'invisible ultra-violet rays, and will 
’ be specially suitable when two or 
more thicknesses of glass have to 
be used. 
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Paper For Pools and Quacks 


pAFER is the basis of our civil i- 
' sation. It has spread know¬ 
ledge ' to all parts of the earth 
and secured our liberty. 

Now that we arc .short of 
paper it is well to consider the 
use we make of it, and at "the 
beginning of the war we made 
a calculation of remarkable 
interest;- It seemed'to r us that 
these were not the times to allow 
valuable paper to be wasted oh 
football pools and horoscope 
quackeries. 

Such p’s and q’s have a grave, 
significance today, for an analy¬ 
sis Of : the space and circulation 
given to these things in 16 daily 
and weekly papers proved that 
it was the equivalent of nearly 
100 tons of paper every week— 
a huge price to pay for the 
encouragement of gambling and 


superstition at. any . time; and 
insufferable now. 

It has happened since then, 
of course, that. the. space given 
to these things has been very, 
much cut down, yet still the 
money the. people should be 
saving ,is squandered on pools, 
and still some'of our small news¬ 
papers have space to spare for 
star twaddle and pool gambling. 

’It must be true that tons of 
paper are still being wasted 
every week on both these things, 
and, whatever may be thought of 
our ridiculous astrologers, it is 
surely more than time/that both 
paper and money were saved by 
the stopping of football pools 
which tell in every town against 
War Weapons Weeks and against 
all Lord Kindersley’s appeals to 
small savers. 


A small, island like ours, with 
coal in, the North, in the 
West, in the Midlands, and in 
the South-East, ought never to 
endure a coal shortage, either in' 
peace or. war. But shortages 
have occurred and are ■ still 
occurring; and 'they ‘are a 
'disgraee.to the Government. ‘ 

.The Select;. Committee on 
National . Expenditure lias made 
useful - suggestions which, I we 
’hope, Avill be -acted on. They 
are that a-coal reserve for next 
winter should be built up now by 
economising labour, reducing the 
number, of grades of .coal r . in¬ 
sisting on cooperation in dis¬ 
tribution, and taking .off pas¬ 
senger trains on certain days to 
enable more coal trains to be run.-' 


Brains From East 



Haile Selassie is 
Back Again 


BENEDICTA MARY 



Tjiis touching poem was found 
among the papers of a Sussex officer 
who . has died for France, It is 
addressed to his little daughter, and' 
we take it from the Sussex County 
Magazine. 


EXILE and EMPEROR 


A Good Peace Bill in 
' Wartime 


We like to hear of good peace 
w ... measures passed in time of 


war aqd* in spite of it. Australia 
has just put through a new 
Federal law giving a family 5s a 
week for every child in a family 
with more than one. Thus . ^ 
three-child family will get. 1 os a 
week. The bounty is to be paid 
for by a tax on. all pay-rolls. 
This'is a very simple form of 
family allowance and worth our 
attention here. It is a subject 
which increasingly- presses for 
legislation. - 


Benedicta Mary, 

In Sussex by the seS, 

If you go down 
To Selsey Town, * 

To see what you can see. 

You'll see the waves. 

You’ll see the sand. 

You'll see the sky, 

You’ll kee the land ; 

But, Tf you shu't your eyes and 
say, 

“ What jdse is there to sec 
today ? ” , 

You might imagine there to be '. 
A far-off land across the sea. 

So shut your eyes, keep very still. 
And then perhaps—-perhaps you 
will 

’ See Daddy standing there one 
day, ^' : 

■ Over a thousand miles away, 
Thinking: What can I see 

today ? 

Supposing I look Selsey way, \ 
And shut my eyes, perhaps I may 
See Benedicta Alary.” 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
I ivas walking in our city streets 
a little dejected by the sight of the 
scars of bombs, a reader ofj3 writes 
from Birmingham, when my eyes 
fell on a bunch of primroses , 
anemones, and violets, and I ivas 
comforted. ' 


Ham 

WfE: hear of two evacuees who 
had gone into the country 
from East Ham and who have* 
become popular at a central 
school in Kent because of tlieir 
general knowledge. A number 
of questions which beat the rest 
of the class the other day were 
all correctly answered by the 
eleven-year-old and twelve-year- 
old East Hammites, and the. 
master asked them where they 
got all their knowledge. " From 
the Children’s Newspaper, sir,” j 
exclaimed both-together. 


Work While You Argue 


r J , nn grave epidemic of strikes 
- in the United, States has 
caused - President Roosevelt • to 
utter a striking phrase of 
warning. He tells the striking 
workers that they should Work 
. while they argue. 

There is certainly sound sense 
in not stopping work while you 
argue for better wages.. The. 
workers answer; however, that.if • 
they had not the power to strike 
their argument would lose force. 

Even Mussolini is ahead of the 
Democracies hr this respect, for 
the Fascist Labour Charter pro- 1 
vides not only that the workers 
must work while they argue, but 
that the employers must pot loch 
out workers or stop their pay ,. but 
go on arguing. If no agreement 
is arrived at a special Labour 
Court decides the‘case, 


Under the Editor's Table 


J uton Council will not employ 'piiERR are ho maids looking for 
women as street sweepers. There jobs now. Girls would rather 

has evidently been a dust-up. : be privates than generals. 


0 - Ppfpy Pnrk 

A RAILWA y official says _. f V 

, he seen puts girl Wants to Know 

poHers in the way of t ' ■*' 

things. Passengers must j ; iT^§jg| 

get out of-the way. ■' f • 

^aterfroof roofing is J. 

.. :Vsaid to stand up . 
well . to . rough weather. | 

, Surely it would be better s . 

1 if .it lay flat, , 

G! RL ' conductors are 

taken on the buses to* , ‘ 

release men for the Army. HOW many feet 
But At 'is the driver who there are in a 
gocs/to the front. farm yard 


JfUR Ministry of Pood 
has found ’ that there 
r arc many ways of dealing 
' with old subjects. But 
they all want feeding. 

' • • ■ , 0 ■■ | 
! lady says that it is 
> the - - ypung M Ps | 
who fall asleep in the 
House of Commons. The ! 
I old ones do the talking. 1 
0 - . 

NEW speaker at a ' 
'debating society easily j 
carried the majority with 
him. Quick at picking up 
things. ‘ -r 


GRIM AND GAY 

By The Pilgrim 

r p l ins story is of a cripple Guide 
who lies in a Glasgow tene¬ 
ment. She was there when the 
Barbarians made a savage attack. 

The sirens wailed, and the* 
people of the tenements hurried 
to the shelters. All ran _ as 
quickly as they could except the 
cripple and a boy of nine. His 
mother was out, and lie did not 
know what to do. - In-his per¬ 
plexity he turned to the. cripple, 
who smiled and said, as‘ the 
bombs fell, “ You stay here, and 
take. care of me and I shall feel 
safe. I’ve been wanting a game of 
1 udo for ages. Shall we have one ?,” 

.So they played ludo while 
death rained from the sky.\ 

' ® ■ 

A Word From Cook 

W 7 k like this tribute that comes 
to us from California, where 
a Negro cook was dawdling'with 
the newspaper, for which her 
mistress was waiting. 

What it says in dis paper bout 
the English jess makes me wish 
Ah wuz one . • 


A Strong Pul! All Together-Royal Engineer 


Three Sacks Have a 
Night Out 


pAT-TAT-TAT on the door. Three 
schoolboys making an even¬ 


ing call. 


They had an old handcart 
parked at the gate, writes a 
correspondent.' In their youth¬ 
ful excitement all three tried 
to speak at once. I gathered 
they were doing a job of war 
work by collecting waste paper. 
They, had been told I had plenty 
to spare. 

M Dare say I can find a lot- 
only I shall want help to sort it 
out,” I said, facing the smiling 
trinity,' “ We can help, sir,” 
came the chorus. Good ! When 
could they come ? “ Now, if 

we are not worrying you too 
much. We should like to collect' 
one load tonight, sir 1 ” 

" Come in ; we’ll start in the 
study. Got anything to put the 
paper m ? " 

There was a scramble for the 
old cart, and each boy brought 
a sack, . .SurclyM had not enough 
waste jxiper to fill three sacks ? 
These were three, young op¬ 
timists. : . 

“ Empty that big waste-paper 
basket first, and then we’ll tackle' 
the cupboard arid - the book¬ 
cases,” I said. 

“ We also collect old maga¬ 
zines,” piped up one of them, a 
rose-faced youngster of eleven 
English summers. 


” I see. Well, maybe 
find some old magazines 
I saw their eye's'wanderin' 
big pile of papers and mag 
stacked up in a corner, and 
pairs of eyes turned to me 
fully. 

It was a bit hot. Wt 
off our coals, and in an ho 
four of. us had . found-' e 
waste paper, old books, ai 
magazines lo fill the three 
and a big box besides. 1 


First wc worked at b 
of old newspapers I had 
now out of date. Then 
year books, many of whic; 
tained information which 
be out of date when I v 
it again. Then 200 mixed 
zincs. The sacks rcjoic 
carry such loads on thei 
night out. 


” Thank you, sir,” sai 
lads, as they lifted the sir 
the creaky old cart. ” 
you, boys,” I said. “ 
know I had so much junk 
study. Corhe again tom 
and we’ll clear out some 
other rooms.” ■ • 1 


When they had finished 
job of voluntary war work 
home alone the}' had ( 
nearly thirty shillings fc 
Red Cross, and we were 1 
lighted to have done two 
lent things at once. 


At Australia’s Farthest N01 


Clinch gold was discovered, not 
long ago, on the Reserve of 
the Church of England’s Lockhart 
River Mission on Cape York 
Peninsula the aborigines have, 
bccohie enthusiastic gold-diggers. 
Last year' they earned, nearly ■ 
^250 by bringing in rich speci¬ 
mens from reef outcrops, arid. 
now the Missk/n itself has applied 
for gold leases. . 

There are 400 natives in the 
Reserve, some cpming in from 
their native hunting districts. It 
is a refuge for the aged arid 
infirm who cannot'get.a living 
, outside. The superintendent and 
his wife (Mr and Mrs W. Nicholls) 
are encouraging them to be self- 
supporting and to grow every¬ 
thing they need to eat. This is 
not easy, for the aborigines are 
really nomads, and do not take 


kindly to this new mode 1 
With them there is no tom 
and they arc either in one 
conditions: they have 
plenty or nothing. The 
extremely generous, and i 
have anything and som 
asks for it they would not 
of refusing! This is 
awkward at times, . esp 
when* it comes to cloth in: 
it is their idea of the. Ch 
spirit in action, and the 
their religion, as we arc'a 
posed to do. 

Their friend, Mr Niclioll: 
old reader of the C N a 
send our greetings to him 
home on Australia’s In 
North—right on the tip 
finger which . Queensland 
out into the Coral Sea tc 
New Guinea. 












I thoir, weight during bridge-building operations 


" ' _ x. 

Dynamite Opens Up 
a Page of History 


sword/ shield, and ‘battlc-axc 
\ l are; being' gazed at with 
rnetliing like awe by visitors 
i. the Royal Ontario Museum 
Toronto, for they belonged to 
man who discovered America 
ng before Columbus. • ^ 

One day in 1930 Mr James 
odd was -stripping a quartz 
tin,, near Lake Nipigon in 
ntario^ when he found to his 
inoynnee that birch trees were, 
•owing right omtop of the vein, 
s'birch is very hard wood lie 
teided to ; use dynamite, and 
vay went the whole tangled 
ass of trees, revealing the rock 
ulorncath, Lying, on the rock 
ere some mysterious fragments 
■ rusted iron, wltfch he threw 
iide, thinking no more about 
icm until a few days later when 
? .'picked them up and realised 
lat they had curious shapes. 
He joined two of the pieces 
Igethcr, and they looked like a 
vord about 15 inches long, but 
t could not make head or tail 
’ the rest. He took them home 
id showed them to the town 
marian, and together they came 
) the conclusion that they were 
iking weapons. 

A Viking’s Weapons 

Years passed and the things 
y .in Mr Dodd’s house. lie 
ade unsuccessful attempts to 
U them, and finally threw them 
to his backyard. Not long 
;o, in a wiser mood, he brought 
cm to the notice of the Royal 
htatio , Museum. They were 
rilled to find they" were a 
mtine sword, battle-axe, and 
ield of a Viking who lived about 
00 A D. The weapons ' were 
on treated with an electrical 
ocess, which checked rusting. 


The discovery of these Viking 
, relics shed new light on , one 
of America’s greatest historical 
mysteries, the whereabouts of 
the old Viriland of the Norse; 
Sagas. Por years historians have 
held that’ Vinland was on the. 
Atlantic; Coast, but as not one 
genuine Norse find has been made 
there it is now believed that it 
lay in; the Great Lakes region. , • 

The Vikings, as we all know,, 
were a remarkable people. Tn 
the heyday of theinpower, from 
900 to 1200, they 'occupied the 
Hebrides, Caithness, and North-* 
crn Ireland. They gave England 
King Canute, they *,occupied 
Normandy, and ruled in Sicily. 

Intrepid Sea Rovers 

In the old Sagas we read of 
bad conditions in Norway in the 
middle of the 10th century, one 
cold summer after another lead¬ 
ing to famine, and that is 
probably one of the reasons why 
some of these intrepid sea rovers 
went to Greenland, There they 
found conditions still gloomier, 
however, for winter lasted from 
nine to ten months. They could “ 
not get enough to cat, and once 
again they set out in their brave 
little wooden ships to look for a 
home where life would be easier. 

About the year 986 they sailed' 
through what is now Hudson 
Strait, • down Hudson Bay to 
James Bay, 'and through to the 
Great Lakes, where at least ten 
Viking /dies have been found 
scattered over 1000 miles. They 
wandered about, marvelling at 
the abundance of .food for man 
and beast and at the discovery 
of self-sown wheat. It is thought 
that they .eventually mingled 
.with Red Indians. 


Boats or Barges ? 


THR men of the canals have a 
grievance .agai fist people who 

11 them bargees and their craft 

irg£s/. The vessels arc boats, 
teyggay, and those who,control 
lehr are boatmen. . * . 

little protest/which we 
1st- all respect, comes late in • 

12 clay. Bargee was a word in 
>2 in Stuart. England, and, as 
r the vessel itself, Shakespeare, 
toting an earlier authority on 
eopatra, wrote of that queen’s 


famous journey down the river 
to ■! meet Mark . Antony, "‘ The 
barge.shc sat in, like a burnished 
Throne, burnt on :t,he water.” 

The King has Tus barge, and 
so lias'every big warship; ' Canal, 
barges were among the vessels', 
which wrought the glorious 
deliverance of our forces at Dun¬ 
kirk, and barges from British 
canals were the arks of, plenty 
that carried food along the canals 
of Belgium during the Great War. 


.. . The Work of Every 
Good Man 

Tt is-the work of every'good man 
•and patriot not to create 
divisions, but to do the things 
that, will make - f6r peace,_ and > 
when, in. any .of the convulsions 
that come upon the world, Great- 
Britain - finds herself struggling 
single-handed' \against . the 
gigantic powers that spread op-, 
pression ; • and .darkness,, there 
ought to be such cordiality that, 
she'can turn and say to her first¬ 
born and most illustrious child, 
Come ! I will not say that Eng¬ 
land. cannot mgain, as hitherto, 
single-handed manage any power ; 

, but I will say that England and 
America together r for religion 
and liberty are a match for the 
world. Henry Ward Beecher 

OpuRAGE, BROTHER! 

0 ourage, brother! Do not stumble, 
^ Though thy path is dark as 
night; ' ’ ' 

There’s a star to guide the humble : 
Trust in God ancl do the right. 

LetThe^road be long and dreary, “ 
And its ending out of siglit ; 

Foot it bravely, strong or weary : 
Trust in God and To 'the right. 

Perish policy and cunning. 

Perish all that fears thc-light; 
Whether losing, whether winning, 
Trust ill Godand do the right. 

■ ' . Norman Macleod 

What the Little More Buys 

is it wc arc buying when 
. we pay this price, when we 
.pay the little >morc oh Sugar, 
tea,, and stamps, when we sacri¬ 
fice our holjday, our car, and 
a thousand things that have 
always made our lives worth 
while ? We arc tpiying the happy 
clays, back again. We are buying 
security and the right to look 
forward. , We are buying oppor¬ 
tunity for our children. We 
are buying, in these tumultuous 
and bewildering times, tranquil 
years for the generations coming 
and a quieter evening of life in 
which wc ourselves may look 
back on what wc have accom¬ 
plished and forward to days that 
will be nobler yet. 

Arthur Mee in'" Nineteen-Forty ” 

There’s Something Noble 
in a Tree 

HFiiere’s somethingdn a noble tree, 

■*■ What shall I say ? a soul ? 

For tis not form, or aught wc see 
In leaf, or branch, or bole. 

Some presence, x though not under- 
' stood, " 

Dwells there always, and seems * 

To be acquainted with our mood. 
And mingles in our dreams. 

I would not say that trees at all 
Were*of our blood and race, 

Yet, lingering where their shadows 
fall, , • , ' 

1 sometimes think I trace 
A kinship whose far-reaching root 
Grew when the world began. 

And made them best of all things 
unite 1. 

To be the friends of man. 

SHALL WE REPINE? 

Qua/l we repine at a littlc mis¬ 
placed charity, we .who could 
no way foresee the effect, .when . 
an all-knowing and all-wise Being 
showers down * every day His 
benefits on the unthankful and 
Undeserving ? Francis AUerbury 

Be Not Afraid of Yourself 

vL Pan not tell what you and other 
T; .men ' ', ’ 

Think of this life ; but for my single 
" self, * . 

I had as lief not be as live to be 
Ih awe of such a thing as I myself. 

Shakespeare 



Through the Day With Milton 

[I$re Milton contrasts a , cheerful day with a day when . sober thought 
holds sivay. The first picture begins with morning; the second at 
Y • / * night . This is the .opening-scene of & Allegro. - 


Oaste thee, Nymph, and bring 
with thee"' \ ’ 

Jest and-youthful Jollity, 

Quips and Cranks and wanton Wiles, 
Nods and Becks and wreathfed Smiles, 
Sport that-wrinkled Care derides, -* 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come and trip' it, as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe ; - 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain-nymph; sweet 
. Liberty ; 1 ^ 


And, , if I give .thee honour clue, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, ; 

To live with her, and live with 
thee,. • ‘ - ■ 

In unrcprovfcd pleasures free; 

To hear the lark begin hjs flight, 
And, singing, startle the dull night, 
From hi{? watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow,' 
AncL at ‘my window^bid Good- 
morrowr .• ^ ■ 


■ In II Penseroso we have the contemplative mood for evening , the nightin - 
‘gale, and the ringing.of the curfew, before men gather round the hearth. 

C ome, pensive Nun, devout and ^Thee, chauntress, .oft the woods 

rmrA ' nin^nor 


v pure, 

Sober, steadfast, and demure, 
All in. a robe of darkest grain. 
Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of .cypress lawn 


among 

I woo, to hear thy evensong; 

.And, missing thee, I walk unsegn 
On the dry smooth-shaven green, 
To behold the wandering Moon, 


Over thy decent shoulders drawn. Riding near her highest noon, 
Come; but keep thy wonted .Like one that had been led astray 


state, \ 7 ".~ 7 . ' 

With even step, and musing gait, 


Through the heaven's .wide pathless 
-way, 


And looks commercing with the And oft, as if her head she bowed, 
skies/' ' Stooping through a fleecy cjotul. 

Thy wrapt soul sitting in thine eyes. * Oft, on. a plat of-rising ground, 
Swee|t '.bird, that, shunn’st. the -noise I hear the far-off curfew. sound, 
- of folly, ■ / .. Over -some. wide-watered shore, 

Most musical, 'most melancholy 1 . Swinging • slow with stilled roar. 


The sober mood is traced through a studious night, and ends with a visit 
to a cathedral, where music adds Us charm to pleasing Melancholy. 


Dut lot my" due'feet ; never fail ! 

U To walk the studious Roisters 
, pale, 

AncLlove the high embow&d roof. 
With antique pillars massy-proof, 
And storied. windows richly dight. 
Casting a dim religious light!. 

Tiierc let the pealing .organ blow, 
To the full-voiced quire below, 

In service high and anthems.clear, ’ 
As may with sweetness, through 
mine car, *. . 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

DID IT EVER HAPPEN ? 

0id you ever hear of a marf 
who •had striven all his. life 
faithfully and singly towards an 
object and in no measure at¬ 
tained it ? If a man constantly 
aspires, is he not elevated ? 
Did ever a jnan try heroism, 
magnanimity, truth, sincerity, 
and find that there was; no 
advantage in them, that it was a 
vain endeavour ?/ Thoreau' 


> And bring all Heaven before!mine 
--eyes.' -' 1 ■ ;■' . 

And.]nay;at.dast rriy weary, age 
. Find out the peaceful hermitage', 
ThcdVni.ry gown and mossy cell, 

; iWheroVl ;may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven* doth 
- sl^ew; i: /• ’ - '• ' 7' 1 '; ^ : 

And , every herb that sips .the dew, 
7 Till old, experience do attain , 

To something like prophetic strain. 
These pleasures, Melancholy, give. 
And I with thee will choose to live. 

A Prayer For Friends 

'0 Lord, for our absent loved 
ones we implore Thy loving¬ 
kindness. Keep them in life; 
keep them in growing honour ; 
and for us grant that wc remain 
worthy of their love. Grant us 
but that/ and grant us courage 
to endure lesser ills unshaken, 
and to accept death, loss, and 
disappointment as straws upon 
the tide of life. , 






Stirling Castlej the home of many of Scotland’s kings/figures 
frequently in Scottish history. Following a siege of three months 
it fell to Edward the First of England in 1304, but ten years later, 
after Robert Bruce's victory at Bannockburn, it was again in 
Scottish hands. Three King James of Scotland were born there. 
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The Empire’s Good 
Turn For China 


'The Burma Road into China 
• is to. be duplicated by a 
railway. : .. . 

This . is , splendid news, both 
because it will be an immediate 
help \to China arid because in 
future the railway will benefit 
India and'the lands to the west. 

Along this new route will 
come goods that . are now 
carried- by the railway from 
Yupnan's capital, Kunming; to 
the seaports of I n cl o-Chin a, • arid 
from there i jby ; the Jong . sea- 
route;^. round Malay Peninsula. 
British/ Rangoon, in short/. will 
gain much of the western trade of 
Haiphong; on which the greedy 
eyes oftJapan are now . fiked. * 

- At -present the,railway from 
Rangoon through Burma ends at 
Lashio; which is "some 150 miles 
"north-east’ ' of Mandalay and^ 
50 miles “ from the ■■■ frontier 1 of 
China. ■ - From Lashio.- runs the’ 
famous Burrna-China rpad which 


the Chinese constructed in such v 
a wonderful' way to Kunming 
three years ago/ The Chinese 
have already begun the .new 
railway, from their erjd, arid the 
British Government have acceded 
to the request'of Chiang Kai-Shek 
and are providing funds for the 50 
miles of the railway in Burma. 

/ How important this route has 
become is shown by the fact 
that Japanese airmen have "been 
attacking the’ rb'ad, bombing the 
bridges .which parry it over the 
Meekong arid'Salween Rivers in 
Yunnan. The Chinese, however, 
have repaired the damage and 
the road is open to traffic 
throughout its entire length. 

Ancl the fact that in , v the 
niidst of. all its anxieties . the 
British "Empire has been able to 
do.this great thing to help China 
in her war is one more proof that 
the Empire is not as dead as 
Mussolini's, 


We Must Learn EVERYBODY TO PAY FOR IT 

While We Are Young chancellor’s Nest-Egg 

For the Peace 



War Worker 

A woman worker engaged on the fuselage of a 
Spitfire In a factory Somewhere In England^ 


This Would Make It All Worth While 


Foundations of Victory. By Lord 
Davies. Collins 2s 6d. • - 

Jt does'us all: good to look for¬ 
ward to the great future that 
is coming, arid the value of this 
new book by Lord Davies is that 
it Has its eye on the future. As 
far as we know, x Mr Lloyd, 
■George is the only public man 
who has suggested- that we 
should discuss matters with 
-Hitler, but we are : glad to see 
that his friend Lord Davies re¬ 
pudiates all such talk as treason 
to humanity. 

No man has worked harder for 
a real and unbreakable Peace of 
Europe than Lord Davies, and 
here once more, after reviewing 
the - events which have brought 
the world to.this, he puts, his 
heart into the last .two chapters 
of his book, on the British Com¬ 
monwealth" and the American 
Republic, and on the New Order. 

A New Order there must be— 
not the New Order of Hitler, 
which is but the garbage from 
the rubbish heap of history, as 
the CN has so often.said, but 
Dante's Kingdom of Justice arid 
Kant's Empire of Right; and 
when the English-speaking races 


have established this, what do 
they propose to do with the 
Kingdom they have made ? That 
is the fascinating question asked 
in this book, which we warmly 
commend to any C N reader 
with half a. crown in his pocket. 
In a word, Lord Da vies thinks 
there should be something like a 
Five-Year-Peace-Plan to begin 
with, Anglo-American Commis¬ 
sions to carry it out, followed with 
Reconstruction Commissions in 
European capitals to control the 
interests of all countries and gene¬ 
ral security. Then would come a 
European Confederation, which 
would enter into a treaty with 
a British-American Common¬ 
wealth, each country being left 
to live its own life as long as it 
played the game and remained a 
good neighbour. If any country 
'failed to do this there would be 
the International Police Force to 
deal with .it. So that it comes 
to this, apparently—a United 
States of Europe s with its se- 
curity guaranteed by the English- 
Speaking Commonwealth. It is- 
an admirable conception, .and 
would make the' war worth while 
in the eyes of History. 


The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Boy. I want to ask why 
■ education should be rnainly for 
the ^ypung. \Vhy should not 
grown people be .mentally educated 
and the children left to grow strong 
playing in the open air ? 

Man. You are asking several 
questions at once. Mental and 
bodily; education should go to¬ 
gether, to give us. strong minhs -in 
strong. bodies. 1 , For the rest, we 
must learn all. we can while young/ 
because we never, forget what we 
learn in youth.' As we grow older 
the memory becomes less retentive/ 
and when we are old it becomes very 
difficult to learn at all/ ‘ 1 

Boy. So a boy or girl lays in a 
stock of learning ? 

Man. Yes, and a stock that never 
fails. A man of sixty or seventy or 
eighty can remember quite clearly 
what he learned at ten ; he can 
repeat accurately’ the actual words 
in which the information was given 
him. He can also, as a rule, well 
remember what he learnedat fifteen, 
but not so clearly what he learned at 
thirty or forty. When it coiries to 
recalling the things he learned in 
middle-age he finds much v difficulty, 
and if lie consults old records finds 
that he lias forgotten 4 much, even 
of events in which lie was concerned. 

Boy. And is all that true of bad 
things 1 as well as; good ? * Can the 
mind of a boy be permanently spoiled 
by being instructed in error or evil ? 

Man. Alas, yes. A child should 
be warned riot to listen to what v is 
evil, for what he hears he remembers. 
Who teaicjies bad thought or habits 
to ’ ri, child is. the worst of all 
criminals. * Unlearning is more 
difficult than learning, so retentive 
Js.the youthful mind. .. 

V, Boy. What-is this lriernory that 
means' so much to '. us ? Why .’do ; 
we remember ?- , *, / • 

Man, No one knows. We can 
give . you no better answer than 
did Plato' who compared the brain 
to a tablet of wax on which impres¬ 
sions'' .are stamped. . y . AU we know 
i§ that the brain cells retain Impres¬ 
sions, and that those irripressidris 
are recalled, without effort on our 
part , by the association of ideas. If. 
we read of Birmingham we immedi¬ 
ately recall the city itself if we 
have been there; the people we met 
there, the things we did there. So 
opens wide the door of far recollec¬ 
tion. It is marvellous, this store 
of memory, and the unlocking of 
the doors of the mind/but we do 
not know how it is done. 

Boy. But why do som? people 
remember more than others P 

Man. Again there is no scientific 
answer; but we do know that 
memory may be exercised and 
improved. By repetition, by taking 
advantage of the association of 
one idea *\vith another, _ we can 
help our memories and enormously 
add to our usefulness. All things 
in our experience are -linked, and 
the more we, understand, the wider 
our knowledge, the easier- it is to 
remember, because we have all the 
links of memory in our mind. One 
branch of knowledge does not 
therefore erase another from the 
mind ; the more we learn, the more 
we can remember. 

Where the Trees Go 

'Few people realise how many 
trees a newspaper uses up ; would 
that they were all ^orth it! 

Some staggering figures have 
been sent to us about the amount of 
newsprint'used by the New York 
Times, which is well worth it. 

The paper owns half of the 
Spruce, Falls Paper Company in 
Ontario, and. each year 50 square 
miles of timberland are cut down 
to make the newspaper. 


J^ife would not be worth living 
for any of us if we were to 
lose the’war, and it is therefore 
right that every one should pay' 
for! it, for we pay for our life 
arid freedom; and for a country 
fit for our children to .live in. 

The cost has reached nearly 
^15,000,000 a day, a;stupendous 
figure which the mind can hrirdly 
grasp, and the boldness of the 
Chancellor of "the Exchequer, 
heavily as it falls on us, is more 
and rriore recognised as inevit¬ 
able arid just. - Not only has 
income tax reached ten shillings 
in /the pound,' running up with 
surtax to 19s * 6d - for .very - rich 
men (so that they have sixpence 
iri the pound left to live on), but 
income tax has now been made 
to start with those earning only 
£110 a year. It may be said,’ 
therefore, that everybody who 
possibly can . will be paying 
something. . It will be a burden 
that they must feel. 

New Taxpayers 

But there is a great consola¬ 
tion for them in the Chancellor’s 
plan, for part of what they pay ! 
is actually iii the mature of com¬ 
pulsory saving,” and .will be 
credited to them in the Post . 
Office Savings Bank at the end of 
the war. This applies to all who 
pay; it is a definite part of the 
new taxes that is to be returned, 
and it will vary between £5 a year 
arid £65, which is the maximum. 

Actually the rrioriey-bacipprin- 
cipie affects us all, but mainly- 
it affects two million - people 
/who now pay for/the first tithe 
owing to the lowering' of the 
exemption Jimit from ^120 jo l 
£1 10, Brit;these two million will 
receive all their money back. 


A proportion of the extra in¬ 
come .tax resulting from the new 
proposals will be credited to the 
payers', and returned to them 
after the war. Thus a; new 1 
income tax payer will not really 
pay at all, but have his payihent 1 
credited to him at the Post 
Office; Bank. Millions of new 
savers will thus be;created and 
doubtless many.'of them will 
continue to save. 

The Money-Back Idea 

The money-back principle as 
applied.to a married man with, 
two young children arid £400 
.a .year, :may; bi rioted... Under , 
the last Budget he. paid oiily 
£1$ 16s a .year ; he will now 
have to pay/^39-^-a‘big increase, 
but jj8 8si. of the^39 will be 
credited to him as a kind of nest- - 
> egg for use after the war. 

Finally/let ns give the example 
x of a single man with 45s a* week. ; 
Now he 'pays, no income tax'at 
all. 4 Under the new Budget lie 
will pay 2s aweek, which will be 
credited , to him in the’ Post 
Office .for rise after the war. '■ 

Another Hiring the . (Govern¬ 
ment is doing is To spend 
enormous sums of money’ to 
prevent a great rise, in prices, 
and so stop the evil of inflation;;' 
or' a fall in the value of money. 
The evil ' of/ this" has been seen 
in many countries, arid it brought ; 
Gerrnany .to beggary 'in 1923,' 

' when a million , pounds in/paper/ 
' money :would J hardly ipay. /or a * : 
taxi ride. We*are being!saved ' 
"from" this, and if we all go* on 
saving - what we can and paying ■ 
r our 'taxes r uncomplainingly we 
may look forward to the Victpfy s 
with increasing confidence' arid * 
good cheer.-- ! ; ." ^ ' • !V '• J/X 


The Forgotten Man Who Gave 
Us a Familiar Thing 


Tosepii Aspdin, the inventor of 
^ Portland cement, died 117 
years ago. His invention was in 
some respects a humble one, but 
has revolutionised the building 


that the joints of brickwork 
become stronger than the bricks, 
they hold together.. 

The invention was a fine 
thing for England, because we 


and other trades, and well serves have so much clay and chalk 


the purposes of war. 

Aspdin was a Leeds bricklayer 
who discovered that by grinding 
together burned chalk and clay 
a very hard cement could be 


An unfortunate thing is its 
name, ■ giving the impression 
that it 
whereas 
named 


comes from Portland; 
it was rather foolishly 
because ' it ' resembles-’ 


formed, capable of resisting Portland stone in colour. A 
great pressure without fracture, curious thing about it is that 
Brunei, the famous engineer,* Portland cement and iron expand 
used it in making the Thames w ith heat at the same rate,’ 


Tunnel. 

Mixed with clean small stones 
and water it makes, what is 
galled concrete, a splendid foun¬ 
dation for houses. Mixed with 
sand it makes a mortar so hard 


which 'is why we can use re¬ 
inforced ' concrete, pour in g the ; 
cement . round a skeleton of 
rods to make very strong 
pillars and beams, which will 
not crack under great heat. ‘ 


Summer Days and Winter Nights 


^Tories are coming home from 
Africa of the surprise of our 
soldiers at the extraordinary 
variation in desert temperatures 
—broiling heat by day and 
intense frost by night. 

. It is reported that rocks into 
which moisture lias penetrated 
split with a noise like a pistol-shot 
as night temperatures turn! the 
water in them to ice.' Such occur¬ 
rences seem almost too startling 
to believe, but we recall that 
shortly before the war ice formed 


in the underlying soil split the 
foundations of a London cold 
storage plant. 

Few things c*m withstand the 
expansive force exerted by water 
at the moment of its changing 
into ice, but the power of ice as 
a carrier is equally formidable. 

' In many parts of the world are/ 
rocks which were carried there 
by glaciers during the Ice Age 
from Scandinavia, and in North 
Germany many such blocks weigh,. 
' more than a thousand tons each. 
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Old Man 


•pm King’s ‘England volumes 
. are approaching their'com¬ 
pletion in time to be a record of. 
England as it *was before 'the 
Blitzkrieg. In these 40 volumes 
there will be the mbst conipre-. 
hensive recoi'd of our English 
possessions available for all in 
’ book form. ‘. /, '. 

A council has now been formed. 
to .make a detailed record of all 
buildings of merit , and of , all 
damage done,, and by-an odd 
coincidence this is * being done 
exactly 300 years after old Sir 
. William/ Dugdale did the same 
thing on. the eve of the Civil 
War. Tearing that -a.' storm 
was coining which would destroy 
many churches, Dugdale, thfen 
in his prime, conceived the idea 
of making a record of whatever 
was beautiful or historic. He 
was 36 and the year wa's 1641 
when lie "began, and for the rest 
of his ^ife this valiant man . was 
on his. pilgrimage setting down 
in writing the record of our 
great possessions. k . 

For 60 years William Dugdale 
and his wife shared their cares 
and privations and his meagre 
rewards.' She was that Margery 
Huntbach whom he married, to 
please his father, when she was 
but 16 and he was 17. At .the 
end of their long journey he 
noted with pathetic brevity iiv 
his diary: “ My wife died.7 

A ^Lifetime’s Work 

Four 'years after Margery’s 
death lie passed quietly away as 
he sat at ease in his. chair at. 
BlythcyHall, near Shu,staled in 
Warwickshire,' which had so 
long been his home, and \vhere 
his x 8 children had. been "born. 
When fire, caused by lightning, 
blazed devouringly there in 1886, 
it spared the. tomb of the great 
antiquary who had . laboured so 
lovingly to preserve the'memory 
and. likeness of other men’s 



tombs and’ inonumeuts in cathc- 


if Was 147 
Years Ago- 


drals and churches throughout 
the land. fylota than 60, of; hi's 
fruitful 81 ycarsHterd devoted to . 
antiquarian research, in addition 
to his labours in heraldry; 

Posterity owes him a great 
debt for his splendid volumes oh 
the Antiquities of Warwickshire, 
on the monasteries of England, 
on the tombs and monuments 
in. - -old St Paul’s,, Westminster 
Abbey; and nearly all bur famous 
churches and cathedrals. 

At Kenilworth Cattle 

When . the war came Charles 
summoned him to his side, and 
the tranquil scholar sallied forth 
in quite the traditional Froissart 
way, summoning castles to 'sup- 
render, turning his local know¬ 
ledge ( to account in leading a 
rescueparty to' bring off the 
loyalist garrison at Kenilworth, 
and not only succeeding but 
actually encountering, beating, 
and taking captive a Parlia¬ 
mentary force sent to resist the 
Cavalier raid, 

Four years at Oxford enabled 
Dugdale to take his M D, as his 
father had done before him, to 
work-away at his writings and to 
keep a ^minute record- of the 
history he saw being made in 
the war-torn country about him. 
The surrender of Oxford turned 
him loose upon the world again, 
•and he began his publishing with 
sore difficulty, for his books had 
little attraction then for book¬ 
seller^ or publishers, and often 
had to be printed at the cost of 
the author and his friends. . 

Fire, which was later to burn ; 
so much of his last home of rest, 
consumed s whole editions of his 
books when London was burn- 
. ing in 1666, but hisToss’es were 
made good/ and his. work had all 
.been happily completed, when, 
in 1685, he was borne to rejoin 
his beloved Margery. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


Brian Chooses 


W hen /Brian ' had begged 
that he might have 
a party on his birthday 
Mother had said No. Granny 
wasn’t, well enough to stand 
the noise- the children would 
make.- But Brian looked so 
terribly disappointed that 





Mother had said, “ Well, yorr 
may ask Jimmy Green to tea 
instead, if you promise to 
play quietly.* * V ' 

When the day came she' 
wrote a note to Jimmy 


Green’s mother, and Brian 
.took it across to the house 
with the pretty green door at 
, the end of‘the lane,- and rang 
the bell; - . 

Nobody'" came. So Brian" 
rang again ; -and still nobody 
qanie. So lie reached up and 
popped the envelope in the 
letter-box, and then ran off 
home. ' 

When he got back lie found 
a letter waiting for him. IV 
was from Jimmy Green, and 
it said : “ Dear Brian, Mother 
says I may ask you to tea, 
I’ve been to the dentist and 
been very brave’. Come early. 
-Yours affectionately, Jinfmy. 
.P.S. It didn’t hurt a bit 
really.** ; 

" How very strange I ’* said 
' Mother, smiting. “ Nqwwhat 
. are you going to do ? - Have 
Jimmy here or go to him ? ” 

“ I think,** answered Brian, 
when he* had thought a, bit, 
"I’ll go to him. You see," ’ 
he explained, 7/there’s no¬ 
body ill at his house, so we 
can niakeas ■ much-'noise as. 
wo like, 1 * ; 


The .. throb 7 of drums, - , the- 
thuiiiping of 'feet, and' a low’ 
^chanting filled the Tqnawanda 
*ken cca 1 Reservation i n’iS T ew Yo/k 
State not long ago, when a spec¬ 
tacular ceremony/took placed.; 

It was the dramatisation of thy 
Peacp Treaty 0 f 1794' between 
the' United States and' the Six 
Nations of the Iroquois// 

The,; purpose of , the Peace - 
. Treaty was to establish theboun-; 
daries and cement peace between 
the contracting parties, and 
every year since 1794 the Govern¬ 
ment has given six yards of calico 
to each member of thp r IrOquois 
Confederacy. Though they'have 
little use for the cloth/, they 
insist on receiving it so that the 
sanctity , of. the Treaty may. be 
preserved. 

After the calico had been given 
out the signing of the Treaty was 
vacted, and 60 men, women, and 
children played their parts. The' 
Tast of the Chiefs to put his mark 
on the. Treaty’was Red Jacket, 
who said-k T V _ 1 / 

We stand as , a small island in 
the midst of great tvatevs . We are 
encircled . We are encompassed. 

’ The waters - arc disturbed / They 
rise.' They press upon iis. We 
vanish. We mingle with the 
common elements. What marks our 
extinction? We disappear for ever. 

With this sad little speech, 
and-with the chanting of the- 
death hymn of the Iroquois, tlie 
impressive ceremony ended. 

Good News For 

Rhodesia 

, » 

. d Native workers in-Northern 
Rhodesia are to enjoy ' better 
conditions as the result of a 
' Commission appointed last year 
to inquire into a strike and riot 
■ which took place in the Copper- 
belt district at Nkana. 1 -7 - '*• 

f The. Commission was presided 
over by Sir John Forster, .who 
investigated a similar, . problem 
in Trinidad ... four, years ago. 
Both the .mine-owners and the 
Government have accepted the 
recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission, which include increased 
pay, improved educational and 
housing . conditions, and better 
opportunities of advancement 
for native workers. 

So, in the midst of a'-critical 
war, the British Government has 
found time to inquire into, and 
to put right grievances of its 
humblest subjects. 

Beyond the Reach 
of the Nazis 

Over a thousand million 
pounds of the assets of European 
countries 'occupied by Germany 
are now in, America/" frozen,’/' 
so that they cannot be used for 
the, benefit of the Nazis. r 

When’ victory combs to the 
Allies, ' with the Nazis / van-. 
’quished 'and these, unhappy 
countries / free' again, they will 
have some. nest-eggs across the 
Atlantic.-: which will help them 
to start trading' again. 

These assets consist ‘of, - gold 
bullion, currency,, deposits, and 
securities. France and Holland 
^account for over half the total, 
France having ^400,000,000 .and 
Holland a few millions niore. 
Even the little Duchy of Luxem¬ 
burg has assets worth £1 2,000,000 
frozen in.America. 



r T'ilERE are heroes, everywhere in our midst during war; each 
1 one'of us knows many, though oftenythey wear no ribbons 
of honour. The new perils-of this war have thrown down a 
.gauntlet .to ordinary folk whose only,armour is courage, whose 
only weapon fortitude. Whenever the men of death have ridden 
forth to wreak their frenzied devastation, it has been the 
Mieroisih far 'below ” thepn" 'that has *' proved triumphant,. the 
flame that could not be extinguished. Each succeeding 
holocaust,has .been redeemed by the flaming courage T that, 
is a* torch to British people everywhere in their darkest hours/ 

■; Danger can-make heroes of us all, but during war the brave 
deeds done in the daily round are likely to go unhonoured and 
unsung, even unnoticed. ; The 1940 Report of the Carnegie 
Hero Trust Fund is a timely reminder, that the Heroes, of 
Civilisation, as Andrew Carnegie . called .them, .'follow ..their 
peaceful vocations as nobly as warriors. Here we tell of, some 
of the golden deeds which have come within the scope of the 
Carnegie - Fund’s line ,work, bearing .eloquent testimony .that; 
come peace or war, Britain still has her measure of'valour ' 
full to overflowing.' ... / " ' 


Toiin Dixon, .a Lincoln clec- 
'•f trician, was working in a 
foundry when molten metal was' 
thrown up, .setting fire to the roof 
and two overhead cranes. Hear¬ 
ing cries for help, Dixon fan 
back to, fpicl an injured, crane-» 
driver with his clothing alight,*; 
Took him from his crane, an dr 
then carried him dut ; on To the' 
roof and 30 .yards along, the 
gutter. Still carrying the man, he 
climbed up one short ladder and 
dovVn another, and- then.- over, 
30 feet by the main ladder to the 
ground; where he collapsed badly 
burned. John Dixon-won the. 
Edward Medal for - his brave 
deed., -. \ „ .. \ > 

.StafeordshireC signalman, 
Stanley Easter,- ■■ shCtited ' a . 
warning to a woman' pushing a 1 
bicycle'through the wicket-gates 
at a level-crossing just .’ as /alt'/ 
ex press was approaching. 4 Being.: 
(leaf, the-woman-apparently-mis ¬ 
understood what. was said and - 
■ took no lfccd; ahdE&ter, running 
• down from liis sigtial-box^crbssccl 
the line iri time to push her clear, t 
but was himself caught by the 
train and killed. • 7 

man working in a sewer, at 

-Batlcy in Yorkshire being v 
overcome by.,gas, Horace Cook, 
who was supervising-the work, 
went clown the manhole and man¬ 
aged to get hint put, but collapsed , 
himself before he could grasp a 
rope let down to rescue hint. Jack 
Kaye then went down , but was 
. overcome by fumes. 'Both were 
eventually pulled out and Kaye 
recovered, but Cpok, alas, was 
beyond human aid. '' ’ / ; \ " 

^N unemployed Scottish miner/ 
Francis M’Girr, was badly 
injured when he tried’to stdp a 
runaway horse and van in Loch- 
gelly. From a crowded pave¬ 
ment the man raif into' the Load 
and seized the reins' arid shaft, 
but he fell and was dragged some 
20 yards before letting go. One 
of the wheels ‘ passed over his 
back and he was in hospital for 
, six weeks. 

^nother ’. unemployed . miner, 
Jenkin Powell, lost .his life 
,in trying to save four boys who 
-had"' fallen through the ice into a 
poncl at Port Talbot, Glamor gait. 
He had already warned them 
to keep off the ice, but, going 
back to assure himself of their 


safety, was drowned or’ trapped 
in the deep mud when trying to 
rescue them. 

gA mu el Williams - was in a 
/ Monmouthshire colliery with’ 
two other miners 1 when .a roof 
fell in. { He managed to. get free, 
'Only to find one of his mates* 
dead and the othef buried. 

- Freeing . this - man’s ;• head;; and 
.shoulders, lie/held him up to¬ 
wards .the. ventilating^ current;- 
and was reviviiig .him when more; 
debris Tell, - Williams/ then took; 
the weight., of this oh- his back ; 
tq shield /the’ other/ , who was 
still buried to his. waist; and both : 
were ultimately rescued// V.f R- • 

; p£ : CAMBUiDGEsniKE; . farmer, : 

: - Rrnest; Burton, -was sitting ; - 
at home one- night/ when/ he* 
heard; splashing in the’ River 
.Nene/;'^Taking. a * torch, he' fan 
out to find a man in- a Titdn ThpT 
watef/Tnd, though the,river >yas ' 
i li ’flood : mid ' overgrown r vv^th ;\ 
reed s; •; h e nmmediatejy j u rn ped/ 
in, bringing the Ttruggling nian y 
to safety. ( 

J^iciiard Williams, 1 a motor 
driver of Bethesda, in North/ 
Wales, heard that a girl had 
fallen into a disused quarry and 
ran to /the scene/ ' The quarry 
was 60 feet deep, with 4 oo.se slabs 
and slates at the foot, its sides 
falling in .sheer- rock, most of the 
way, with narrow projections 
several feet apart and, exceed¬ 
ingly dangerous if used as steps 
without the help of a rope, - 
Williams, however, managed to 
get down and carry the girl up 
' unaided, although she . was un¬ 
happily beyond recovery. 

Two men were working on the 
demolition of a /90-foot 
steelworks chimney at Mossend, 
Lanarkshire, '\vhen the staging 
gave way. One was flung down 
the shaft'.and killed, and . the 
other was left lying" over the top 
of the chimney with no jiope of 
escape," the top section of. the 
steel ladder, which* , had been 
unbolted for the demolition, 
having swung away. Hearing of 
this, Janies Gillies climbed 84 
feet up the ladder; .held on with 
his legs, and levered the loose 
8-foot section back against the 
chimhey until the sfeeplejack 
was able to climb down into his 
arms, and so to be helped back to 
the ground. 


1 
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The initials of these objects will, if properly arranged, give the name of a building where a famous collection of pictures js shown each year. The list will be given next week 


DISAPPOINTMENT 

Tacic (coming out of theatre): 
J Why did everybody cry 
during the death scene ? They 
must have known that the actor 
was not dead. 

Harry : Yes, that was just it. 


DOUBLE 

' This verse was written about a 
Mr Wcllwood, who was noted for 
exaggeration. . 

You double each story you tell, 

». v , You double each sight that 
you see; 

Your name's W, E, double L, 

W, double O, D. 


Magic of 

. 153846X13 

230769X13 
307692x1:3 
. 384615x13 
461538x13 

538461X13 
615384x13 
692307 X.13 


Numbers 

— 1999998 
=2999997 
=3999996 

= 4999995 
=5999994 
=6999993 
= 7999992 ' . 
= 899999.1 ' 


Other Worlds Next Week 


Mars is in the 
south. The 
picture shows 
the'Moon as it 
may be seen at 
9 ■ o'clock on 
Tuesday even¬ 
ring, April 29. 



MAZE 


Horse Problem 

A farmer who died left a will in 
which one of the’ provisions 
was that his horses should be 
divided' among his three sons— 
Harry to take .a half of them, 
George a fourth, and Frank a 
fifth. 

It was found, however, that 
there were nineteen horses, and, 
as a horse cannot be divided, the 
question was submitted to a 
judge, who hit upon a plan for 
1 dividing the horses to the satis¬ 
faction of the three brothers. 
How was this done ? 

' Answer next week 


/ What Is St? ■ . 

J’m in everyone's way, 

Yet po one I stop ; 

My four horns each day 
Horizontally play. 

And my head is nailed on at .the 
. top, ttfistun1 y 


Do You Live in Lincoln? 


'Jrins is sometimes said to be 
derived from the Old English 


lind, meaning a lime tree; but its 
original form is Lindum Colonia, 
and lind is a Keltic word, meaning 
pool or water. * The name, therefore, 
means the Colonia, or Homan settle¬ 
ment, by the pool. * 


Jack© Has a Ride 


Rhyming Riddle - 

J’am hot of flesh and blood, 

Yet have I many a bone,*. 

No limbs, except one leg, 

And can’t stand on that alone. 

My friends are many, and dwell 
I n : all lands of the human race ; 
But they poke my nose into the mud 
Ai\d shamefully, spatter my face; 

Thrust me into each other's ribs, • . 
Stick me in gutter and rut*; 

I haVe never a window or door, 

Yet Ji often open and shut*. 

. .1 . . viiatqmn ity 



History Repeated 

s most boys and girls know, 
the mad emperor of Rome, 
Caligula, had a favourite horse 
for which he built a marble 
stable and appointed a retinue 
of slaves. It was said that he 
intended to make it Consul, one 
of the highest offices in the state. 
When Sir Claudius Hunter 
was • elected Lord Mayor of 
London, in 1811, a scholar 
wrote this verse : 

An Emperor of Rome who was 
famous for whim, 

A Consul his horse did declare 
The. City, of London , to imitate 
him , N A*-- 

Of a Hunter has • made a Lord 
Mayor . 


Progress 

Qoolv better, best, let us never 
rest- * 

Till our good be better, and our 
better best. 


Jn the evening the planet Jupiter 
is in the west. In the morning 


Jt seemed to Jacko that his mother's laundry basket on the long 
washing' line in the garden would give him a splendid chance 
for a sail across the lawn. With.Chimp’s help he rigged it.up, and 
soon the boys were having a most thrilling time. . .. . ' 


When the Wind Blows 


Recognising a Tune 

J)URiNCf a discussion on music a 
nian mentioned that he was 
able to recognise only one tune, the 
National Anthem. 

When asked how it wa*s that he 
- knew that particular tune, he 
replied that it was because when it 
was played everybody stood up. 


Jn; the days when weather reports 
were published we riiay have 
read of, wind velocities of 30; 40, or 
even more miles an hour. These 
figures were probably revealed by 
Scientific instruments. There are. 
many signs, however, by which the 
observant may judge for themselves 
the speed of the wind. : ■ 

... When all is calm smoke rises 
vertically, but when air movement 
is just perceptible and the smoke 
lightly drifts the wind, is no more 
than one to three miles an hour. 
A slight breeze of 4 to 7 m p h can 
be felt on the face, while leaves will 
rustle and weather vanes will move. 
Light flags extended, and leaves 
and twigs in motion will indicate 


. a gentle breeze of 8 'to 12 m p h # 
while a moderate breeze of 13 to 22 . 
m p h will cause branches to sway, 
besides blowing, up dust and paper. 

From 23 to 32 m p li is regarded 
as a fresh breeze and many whole 
trees will sway, while walking will 
be. slightly hindered. ■ lt-.will. be 
' difficult to walk in a strong gale 
of 33 to .72 m p h, wheii the wind 
• is boisterous enough to break 
branches and even toHoosen bricks 
from .chimneys. ' Happily, wc sel¬ 
dom experience hurricanes j in 
Britain,: but in parts of. America 
the wind, sometimes blowing at 
anything from 73 to 100 m p h, 
leaves a trail of complete des¬ 
truction where it has passed. 






REVISED 


JJear not to yon famed city upon 
Tyne, •; 

The carbonaceous product of the 
mine. 


i This is another ivay of saying “ Do 
not carry coals to Nevocastlc .” 


Nothing Doing 


J'iie traveller began to unpack his 
. samples,, but'the merchant did 
not Wish to sec them. 



Which way did the puppies. get 
to their mother ? 


How Did Pussy Know ? 

A reader .reports a cat's finding 
of her friends , and wonders how 
she did it. 

One* day our whole family went 
out in a boat up the- river, and 
took care to close all the doors. 

As we were returning*we heard 
a peculiar noise and-saw on the 
•bank our cat crying to us. When 
wc reached the bank she was 
overjoyed to welcome us. But 
how did she know where we had 
gone ? 

When we got home we found 
that she had got out of the house 
through a grating. 


Id on Parle Francois 

Comment Mlnette Savait-cIIe ? 


Unc lectrice nous raconte comment 
une ckatte retvouvait ses ’ amis, 
et se demandc 'comment cite s’y 
prenait. + 

Un jour touted notre famillc 
s’embarqua en bateau pour re- 
monter la riviere, ct Ton eut soin 
do' bfen fermer toutes Ics portes. 

Au rctour nous. entendimes un, 
bruit singulier, ct .nous vimes sur 
la berge notre chattc qui nous 
appelait. ' Lorsquc nous abordames 
elle temoigna Sa joie dc nous re voir. 
Mais comment savait-cllc on' nous 
ctions alies ? 

En rcritrant chez nous, nous" 
decouvrtmcs qu'clle dtait sortie 
de la maison par un grillage. 


“ Just allow me to, show you . . ." 

“ I tell you I am not interested,” 
jirotested the merchant. 

“ Then do you mind d£ I look at 
them myself ? ” said the traveller. 
” I haven't seen them for more 
than a week.” 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
The Ifeafling. Thesc.are Ihe Shakespeare 
words j Warden (large pear 'used in pies), 
imp (child), logouts (a game), limbeck 
(alembic), insculpture (inscription), absey 
book, ’ martlet. (young martin), sconce 
(helmet), halcyon (kingfisher), aglet-baby 
(little carved head), kirtle, eanlihg (young 
lamb), skillet (pot), paddock (toad), eyas 
(young . hawk), 


aspic (asp), rook 
(roost), exorcist. 


The Puzzle ot 45 

8 4* 2 — fO 
/12 — 2 - 10 
5 X 2 - 10 
20 . 2 — 10 
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Wonders of 
Animal Life 


39. The Ants Thai Sot 
and Reap 

The agricultural ant of T< 
prepares a ,site,. tills the groi 
sows seed/ and, having raisci 
good crop of grass, waits till 
fruits and,then harvests the sc 
separating these from the chaff, 
storing them away‘. 


40. The Clever Turtle 

The turtle 'is a very Ingcn: 
creature. In deep water it esc£ 
from its enemies 'by s\vimming, 
at the first sign, of danger in shal 
water it sinks' to' life bottom 
stirs lip the mud 1 to, make a scr< 
As the mud settles down a si 
lookout is kept for, the foe, an 
danger still threatens the tn 
stirs up more nhicl and under cc 
of the cloud moy.es off to anol 
position. - ; : 


How Cromwell Wrote His Name 

Oliver: Cromwell was born at 
Huntingdon ton April 25, 1599, 
and was already 43 when he was a 
captain of Parliamentary Horse in 
the Civil War. From the time of 
the formation of His famous Iron¬ 
sides he carried, all before him. and 
brought - about the downfall of 
Charles the First. 

Stern as a. soldier, as a statesman 
he • was; far-sighted, ivigorous, and 
tolerant.; In .1653 lie became'Lord 
Protector of] the Commonwealth, 
his rule resulting in a period of 
1 great prosperity for England and a 
rapid' increase of her power/ This 
is how he wrote his name : 


41. A Fish and Its IVSud 
House 

The mud fish breathe not c 
through .gills but. also’ thro 
lungs. When - the dry^ weal 
conies, these creatures buikl ou 
much and slime a solid shell in wl 
they roll themselves up and pass 
dry period, apparently’ dead. ' 
state, lasts for months, anti it 
been found possible to bring th 
shell and all, to Europe. W 
the rainy period begins the fi< 
wake up, the mud shell is dissoh 
and in a few hours they regain t: 
normal habits.' 


SWEETENS CHILD' 
SOUR STOMACH I 
FIVE MINUTES 


Mother! You'll be posith 
amazed how quickly a little ' 
of Magnesia ' sweetens a stom 
made sour and sick by too m 
rich food. 'Milk of Magnej 
overcomes tlio sour acidity 
moment it reaches the stoirn 
That sick, ill feeling quickly pa 
away and in no time the little 
is as lively as a cricket.. Then ‘ J) 
of Magnesia ' moves the bowels 
relieves the system of tlio offenc 
bile and undigested food which h 
•made the child ill. At the first i 
of sickness just give 'Milk 
Magnesia-' and nip the attacl 
the bud. Get ' Milk of Magnci 
today and have it handy. 1/5 
2/10 (treble quantity). Inclut 
Purchase Tax , Also * Milk 
Magnesia'' brand Tablets, 7 d., 1 
2/3 and 3 / 11 J. (Including 1 
chase Tax). Obtainable every\vh 
Be quite sure it is ‘Milk, 
Magnesia.' 


* Milk of Magnesia 1 is the trade mat 
Phillips* preparation of Magnesia. 


Advantages of Bom 


Tiiay bring us into closer contact than 
with tho«o in urgent need. We 
refreshment and 'FRIENDSHIP to then 
SHELTERS, where our Religious service] 
a great help. 1»LUASli SEND A GIF 
The Rev. rjiitcy Ineson, 


EAST /END MISSIC 


Bromley Street, Commercial R 
Stepney, E.I.mH 
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